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PERSONALITIES IN ENGLISH JOURNALISM. 


There was a time—and it is within the memory of living 
men not yet past twoscore—when all Englishmen held up 
their hands in holy horror at the coarse personalities of 
American journalism. There was good cause for this, 
though our elder brethren across the sea refused to take 
-a charitable view of the subject, stubbornly declining to 
take into account the inevitable lack of culture, refinement, 
and self-restraint incident to our rapid growth and rough 
surroundings. American journalism, when in its home- 
spun swaddling clothes, was in England measured by the 
highest «sthetic standards. With the progress of time 
offensive personalities disappeared from the columns of the 
older American journals, more particularly those published 
in the centres of civilization—the large Eastern cities. 

Quite different has it been with our old-time censors; in- 
stead of going forward they have retrograded. The lessons 
in propriety which they never tired of teaching Americans, 
they have utterly forgotten themselves. There is now 
raging in London a newspaper row that, in rudeness of 
vituperation, far outdoes the severest slangwhanging ever in- 
dulged in by backwoods journals. An extraordinary fea- 
ture of the disgraceful quarrel is that the flood of Billings- 
gate was first let loose by a poet of some distinction, 
Buchanan, in a high-class publication, the dignified Contem- 
porary Review. The first slashing attack was made in an 
article headed ‘‘ The Newest Thing in Journalism,” which 
was an acrid onslaught on London papers generally, but 
more particularly on the World, Truth, Mayfair, Whitehall 
Review, London, and Vanity Fair. The article in question 
declares that ‘‘we know not where to put our hand upon 
more than two or three newspapers such as honest men 











may read in patience, and in some sort of endurance if not 
comfort.” Then the polished poet goes on to denounce one 
of the sheets he dislikes as ‘‘ lecherous and fleshy, the work 
of a snob if not of a pimp.” In referring personally to the 
editor of another paper, the sweet-tempered bard-journalist 
smilingly observes that ‘‘its editor is a snob, in whose 
society no respectable men—not to say, gentlemen—would 
be seen for ten minutes; he retails the secrets of private life 
and invents calumnies against women.” By this repulsive 
person was meant the novelist, Edmund Yates, the editor of 
the World. At all events he wants every one to believe so, 
for he takes up the cudgels against Buchanan, and bespat- 
ters that delectable poet-journalist. Yates heads his article 
against his defamer, ‘‘A Scrofulous Scotch Poet.” In the 
course of this good-natured article, Mr. Yates says: 

For ten years at least I have seen nothing of Mr. Buchanan. I knew, 
in common with the rest of the world, that he had failed as a poet, as a 
novelist, as a playwright; I knew that, shielded by the mask and cloak 
of pseudonimity, he had stabbed some great reputations in the back, 
and had had his moral ulcers laid bare by the scalpel of judicial cross- 
examination. Further than this I know nothing. I have had no dis- 
pute with Mr. Buchsnan; no word of anger has passed between us. 
When last I saw him I was his friend; when last he addressed me I 
was his benefactor. But now, without word or deed on my part, all is 
changed. I, who stepped out of my way to do this man a kindness, 
and out of my own small means lent him money to buy bread for his 
stomach and sulphur for his back, am “a retailer of gossip, with whom 
no society of respectable men, not to say gentlemen, would associate 
for ten minutes;” while Mr. Robert Williams Buchanan, who stings 
the hand that succored him, and anonymously stabs those who saved 
his tainted life, is a Contemporary Reviewer, the soi-disant guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend of “all cleanly people who respect honest literature 
and live earnest lives.’ 

All intellectual London is perturbed over this disgraceful 
literary squabble; in the end, all parties, as is always the 
case, will regret it bitterly. 

To us, of America, it has no particular interest, if we ex- 
cept the vital one that human nature is the same all the 
world over. And with just a trifle of exultation we may 
observe that, rough as angered American journalists some- 
times are in their articles against each other, they have 
never descended to the obscene depths of disgusting vitupe- 
ration reached by the polished poet Buchanan and the 
dainty novelist Yates. 
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SOMETHING NEW AND NEEDED IN LIBEL 
SUITS. 


For time out of mind every one who chose has been 
privileged to enter a libel suit against a newspaper. Every 
discovered scamp or unmasked hypocrite, after being ex- 
posed to a long-deceived public, had only to rush into court 
with a suit for libel in order to vindicate his terribly 
damaged bad character, and embarrass, if not completely 
silence the journal that had done the community good ser- 
vice in exposing him. Recently newspapers have com- 
menced hitting back in a legal way, and have already 
demonstrated to brazen scamps that journalism has lawful 
rights which even hardened, audacious scamps must respect. 

Recently, one Joseph Gingrich, deeming himself ag- 
grieved by a publication in the Lebanon (Pa.) Times, en- 
tered a libel suit against that journal. To the surprise of 
Mr. Gingrich, the prosecuted editors came into court, made 
a capital defence, and won the suit that he had instituted: 
As the defeated plaintiff, Joseph Gingrich was ordered to 
pay the costs, amounting to $87. Though possessed with a 
morbidly sensitive reputation, this instituter of a libel suit 
was not the owner of $87; moreover, he could not find any 
one to loan him that sum; still, stranger to say, no one 
would go his bail for the not large amount. A heartless 
court sent Joseph Gingrich to jail. In his prison cell he no 
doubt muses over the superfine treachery of the men who 
advised him to commence a newspaper libel suit. 

A still more singular case has transpired in this city. A 
couple of adventurers—ignorant ones at that, James A. 
and Christina Bliss by name—for several months obtained 
money under false pretences, by the revolting trick of 
bringing back to earth, not only the spirits of the departed, 
but also their bodies, habited in the garments which they 
wore when alive. Shallow as was this trick, it found credu- 
lous believers who paid roundly to be most egregiously 
deceived. The daily morning Times, of this city, went to 
the expense and trouble of exposing the Bliss swindle. 
Then, like all rogues of his sort, the detected charlatan 
commenced a libel suit against the paper that had laid bare 
his rascality. He thought he could bully the journalists as 
he had been in the habit of doing his dupes; therefore, he 
caused warrants to be issued for the publishers, editors, re- 
porters, and owners of the Times. His aroused wrath wes 
so fierce that nothing less than the incarceration of the en- 
tire Times staff could appease it. But Bliss, like some 
other scamps before him, reckoned without his host. 
Those whom he prosecuted in turn became prosecutors; the 
exposers of his vile practices preferred charges of swindling 
against him; from a plaintiff Bliss suddenly found himself 
changed into a defendant. His complaint against the 
limes was ignored by a grand jury, while he and his con- 
federate, who turned out to be his paramour, he having 
abandoned his lawful wife in Boston, were arraigned at the 
bar of justice to answer the grave charges which had been 
brought against them by the Times. They escaped merited 





' . . . . 
punishment by the unaccountable action of one juryman. 


Bliss was sent to prison to answer a charge of bigamy, and 
his concubine was put under bonds to meet the charge of 
adultery. 

Had Bliss not commenced his suit for libel, the exposure 
of his fraud by the Times would have been but a nine days’ 
wonder; it would have blown over, and he could have gone 
on swindling as before. But he had heard of the American 
gag for newspapers—a libel suit. Why should he not rush 
into one? Hundreds of rogues before him had pursued a 
similar course and succeeded—why not he? Poor scamp, 
he knew not that times had changed; that the press has at 
last secured a standing in our courts, and that libel suits 
are no longer the invulnerable shields of scoundrels who 
can pray at will upon the public so long as the newspapers 
can be kept quiet in regard to their infamous doings. 


sooo — ~ 


THE RETIREMENT OF OOL. FORNEY. 


Seldom is it that a journalist of commanding influence, 
the proprietor of an influential daily paper, in the enjoy- 
ment of robust physical health, in the full possession of 
superior mental faculties, voluntarily gives up the news- 
paper he has founded and retires from the foremost of the 
editorial ranks. So entirely exceptional, however, has been 
the action of Col. John W. Forney in disposing of his paper, 
the Press, and severing his long connection with the edito- 
rial fraternity. With the personal motives that impelled 
the genial and gifted founder of the Press to sell the jour- 
nal he founded twenty years ago, the public has nothing to 
do. All regret his retirement; all make haste to acknow- 
ledge the great and signal services he ever rendered to the 
cause of right, as it was given him to see the right. Col. 
Forney devoted the best years of his life—from the time he 
was forty years of age until he completed his sixtieth year— 
to the service of the Press. He battled manfully, with all 
his might, with all the trenchant force of his great talents, 
for the success of such public measures as to him seemed 
certain to promote the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber. Beinga mortal, he occasionally made mistakes. They 
were errors of the head, not of the heart. He can, when 
dying, say that he never published a line that he desired to 
blot. 

His successors in the conduct and ownership of the Press 
are W. W. Nevin and his cousin E. H. Nevin, Jr. The for- 
mer gentleman was editor-in-chief of the Press during Col. 
Forney’s prolonged absence in Europe as Centennial Com- 
missioner. The latter was, until very recently, the publisher 
of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Leader—a paper that he disposed of 
in order to connect himself with the Press. These two gen- 
tlemen have others associated with them who do not care 
to have their names made public. The price paid for the 
Press was $150,000, Col. Forney retaining all the book ac- 
counts, which amount to $30,000. Col. Forney goes abroad, 
in company with his son, and proposes to remain abroad 
for at least two years. During his sojourn in Europe, he 
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will write letters to the Press, devoting particular attention 
to the Paris Exposition of next year. In his retirement, 
we, in common with the entire editorial profession, wish 
Col. Forney many prosperous years. 

Under its new management the Press is an independent 
Republican paper, entirely independent of cliques and in- 
dividual influences. W. W. Nevin is the responsible editor, 
and he has manfully declared that ‘there is not a dollar of 
political, or corporate, or ecclesiastical control in the entire 
ownership of the paper.” 


——~—2eoe-——— 


THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 


John D. Defrees, President Hayes’ civil-service-reform 
printer, did a good, brave thing when he announced that he 
was going to conduct the immense national typographical 
establishment under his care in such a way as to best pro- 


mote the interests of the people, instead of furthering the | 


selfish schemes of politicians. There is no denying that 
the Government Printing Office has in recent years been 
used entirely too much by politicians; and none of the 
craft were sorry when John D. Defrees formally declared 
that competency, not politics, was to be the test for printers 
seeking employment at the cases under his control. From 
true friends of printers everywhere he received words of 
approbation and commendation that ought to have been 
as gratifying to him as they were honorable to the craft. 
While John D. Defrees pluckily took up the cudgels for 
one side of civil-service reform, he, it seems, merely did it 
to distract attention from another, and that one may be ap- 
propriately termed the Defrees side of the question. While 


aspirations, he never so much as even referred to that part 
of the civil-service-reform programme which prohibits two 
members of the same family from holding Federal] offices. 
In the short time that John D. Defrees has been Govern- 
ment Printer, he has, in the public printing office of which 
he is custodian, provided a place for his son, John D. 
Defrees, Jr., at a salary of $1,200 per annum; Anthony 
Defrees, messenger, another son—a young one—$700 a year 
salary; T. Esker, a nephew of John D. Defrees, foreman of 
the specification room, yearly salary, $1,660; J. McKnight, 
a brother-in-law of nephew Esker, has a sinecure in the 
printing office, with a fair salary. Then there is Thomas 
D. Defrees, another son of John D., a clerk in the Post 
Office, with $1,400 a year salary; A. Sample, a son-in-law 
of John D. Defrees, is a clerk in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, with $1,600 a year salary. There are other members 
of this same large Defrees family who are subsisting on 
Government patronage in violation of the civil-service-re- 
form regulations. 

Mr. John D. Defrees himself may be living in innocent 
ignorance of these glaring irregularities in his department. 
If such be the case, Secretaries Sherman and Schurz are 
to blame for not notifying him of the small army of Defreeses 











drawing salaries from the national treasury. If the mem- 


bers of the Cabinet do not care to stir up the Public Printer, 
the Congressmen, whom he snubbed in his first spasm of 
civil-service reform, are pretty certain to let him know that 
there is more than one member of the house of Defrees in 
the public employ. 


THE CELEBRATION AT GERMANTOWN. 

The centennial anniversary of the battle of Germantown, 
October 4th, was attended by a large turnout of the mili- 
tary, civic societies, and industrial establishments, and had 
it not been for the heavy rain which commenced falling as 
the procession started, the affair would have been a perfect 
success and created much pleasure and enjoyment. The 
programme of the day, however, was carried out and the 
route marched over. Among the various industries we 
noticed the printers were in line with wagons handsomely 
decorated with the national colors and presses in operation, 
which spoke well for Germantown enterprise. 

Henry Smith had two presses in a wagon, one a hand press, 
beside which was seated Franklin, and near him was the 
printer’s ‘‘ devil,” both in costume; the other, a Chromatic 
color press, with two employés distributing colored circu- 
lars, showing the advancement made in this branch of the 
business. 

The Weekly Guide, Walter H. Bonsall & Co., publishers, 


| was represented by a wagon contgining press and employés 


On 


” 


“Tis no defeat we celebrate! 


of the office, with Franklin and “devil” in costume. 
the wagon was the motto, 


| Circulars containing the Declaration of Independence in 
waging unrelenting war on Congressmen desirous of obtain- | 


ing appointments for the furtherance of their own political | 


the form of a bell were distributed along the route. 
John J. Waterhouse, represented by wagon containing 
employés and press run by boy in the American colors and 


distributing circulars. 
ot — 


Cuartes Macarce & Co., the well-known paper manu- 
facturers and dealers of Philadelphia, were compelled to 
suspend payment October 19th. This is one of the oldest 
paper-manufacturing firms in the country, and does a very 
extensive business. The firm is composed of but one per- 
son—Mr. Charles Magarge—for whom much sympathy is 
expressed in business and social circles, as it is believed 
his financial troubles are due solely to the fact of his having 
been robbed by a trusted cashier, several years since, of 
about seventy thousandylollars. All who have known Mr. 
Magarge, during his many years of honorable and upright 
dealing, will heartily join us in wishing him a speedy and 
favorable settlement of his financial difficulties. 

= -2ece-r 

Tue case of Charles McIlvaine & Co. vs. Mann (Messrs. 
Francis & Loutrel, of New York, being the real defendants), 
involving the question of infringement of MecIlvaine’s patent 
for copyable printing ink, which was to have been argued 
during the October sitting of the United States Circuit 
Court in this city, has been continued until January next. 
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- UNADULTERATED IMPUDENCE. 


Much has been written and more said concerning London 
assurance; indeed, the—what we easy-going Americans 
would, in an off-hand way, call—cheek of the Londoners, 
has been expatiated upon) by pen and tongue so frequently 
and profusely, that the subject has become a trite one. A 
late—no, now pending—case of the sublime impudence and 
magnificent impertinence of a Londoner, gives to a hack- 
neyed subject a fresh and living interest. There is now 
among us, going to and fro through the land, a company of 
not over reputable players, headed by one Lydia Thomp- 
son, who has made herself prominent in past years by 
a class of performances to which Americans had been 
strangers. With the style of acting of this woman and her 
associates we have nothing to do. What we do particularly 
desire to call attention to is her handbills. These, promi- 
nently posted in this and other cities where the Lydia 
Thompson troupe appeal to the American public for patron- 
age, bear the imprint of D. & J. Allen, printers, William 
Street, South, Belfast, Ireland. The person who had these 
posters printed in Ireland is a London manager; is now 
conducting five theatres in the British metropolis; has been 
in this country as a manager, and has taken back to Eng- 
land tens of thousands of dollars of American money; he 
is, in short, the husband of Lydia Thompson. 

If American money is good enough for this man to per- 
sistently strive for and pocket, American printing should 
be good enough to serve his purpose. Like many of his 
fellow-citizens of London, he deems the Americans a set of 
ninnies who feel themselves honored by looking upon any- 
thing European. This might have been the case in our 
early history; but the London manager ought to know that 
we have, as a people, outgrown our babyhood, and that his 
playbills with a foreign imprint are insults that Ameri- 
cans will resent in a manner to strike him in his most sen- 
sitive spot—the pocket. 

We have reached the time when we, as a people, are in a 
condition in our own homes, on our own soil, to resent 
such foreign insolence as is put upon us by the London 
manager who comes to gather American dollars, but will not 
pay one cent to American printers. Such a man ought not 
to be patronized by our people. We can easily afford to 
teach him and like offenders a needed, wholesome lesson, 
by keeping our money in our pockets, for the purpose of 
bestowing it on those that encourage American industries. 

S catiacdagsah =< abidiaialntandsdni =e 

Printers engaged in gloss printing will be interested in 
the announcement of a patent Glossing Machine, on page 
197 of thisCrrcu.ar. It is patented and for sale by Messrs. 
Allen, Lane & Scott, of Philadelphia. 
~2ece- - 

Cor, Wernertit & Co., advertising agents of Philadel- 
phia, have made an assignment. The assignee is unable at 
present to state what proposition will be made to the 
creditors. 





PAPER AS A MOTH DEFIER. 

Last Spring, an ingenious paper maker of New York 
took it into his head that barrels made of pastebourd would 
be an invulnerable safeguard against moths. He reasoned 
from his observation that furriers, who, for a compensation, 
preserved furs during the summer months, used no more 
elaborate precaution than to swathe the muffs, boas, etc., 
in newspapers, and then enclose them in air-tight paper 
boxes. Times being slack, the observant paper maker 
asked questions of the furriers; he expected to see some 
moth-destroying drug employed. When told that paper 
alone was a defence against moths, it occurred to him that 
an air-tight barrel of pasteboard would be just the thing for 
an impregnable fortress against moths. To exclude the air 
and light was, after all, the sole aim of the fur-guarding 
furrier. Nothing could accomplish this object better than 
a pasteboard barrel. The paper manufacturer turned out 
the articles. They were seamless throughout, except the 
head, which fitted down closely; its joint with the sides of 
the barrel, forming the only possible entrance to the de- 
structive little insects, was pasted over with a layer of 
brown paper. Many of these pasteboard moth-proof barrels 
have been opened this Fall, and, without exception, found 
to have admirably answered the purpose. They are so light 
that a lady can easily handle them; they are cheap, are en- 
tirely cleanly, and, above all, are one more triumph for the 
progressive paper makers, who are steadily invading every 
department of everyday life to add to its comforts, increase 
its pleasures, and lower its expenses. 


— ~+~2oooe 


THAT SHEET. 


OFFice or Jupp & DETWEILER, i 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 3d, 1877. 4 


DEAR MENAMIN: Won't you please tell me, in your next CrrcuLar, 
how to divide 64 by 12, and come out even? Always looking for some- 
thing new, and shall be glad to have that conundrum explained. (See 
foot of second column, p. 155, Sept. CrRcULAR). , 

It is natural to suppose that the form was made up of four 16's, laid 
to back on itself; but why mix things so that young printers—a good 
many of whom read your journal—cannot understand? Call things 
by their right names. Yours, Joun G. Jupp. 

Friend Judd is technically correct; but our object in say- 
ing ‘‘12mo pages” was to convey to the reader an idea of 
the size of the pages. Had we used the term “ four 16's,” 
some other printer, supposing we meant octavo pages, 
would have taken us to task for attempting to convey an ex- 
aggerated idea of the size of the pages. 

mnie iil 

In the libel suit of Congressman Page against the pro- 
prietors of the San Francisco Chronicle, the jury, at Placer- 
ville, Cal., were unable to agree after being out all night, 
and were discharged. The jury stood six to six. 

upandiencplialiin = 

Henry Watterson, the editor of the Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal, has entered the lecture field with a discourse 
on ‘The Comicalities, Whimsicalities, and Realities of 
Southern Life.” 
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QUERIES AND REPLIES. 
JoHN BULL.—What we call printing presses, in England, in fact 


throughout Great Britain, are called printing machines. 
rican press makers and publishers have adopted this term. 


Several Ame- 

In a gram- 
matical sense it is certainly a correct one. 

Pav Pry.—Thomas Mac Kellar, the type founder 
city of New York, on August 12th, 1812. He served his apprenticeship 
in the house of Harper Brothers, came to this city in 1833, and received 
the position of foreman in the establishment cf L. Johnson & Co. He 
is the author of “ The Song of the Printer.” 


, was born in the 


JENKS.—There are several good folding machines in the market. 
to their respective merits there are honest differences of opinion. 


As 


JoHN SmitrH.—Black letter is the term applied by printers, and also 
by the members of the legal profession, to old English typ« 
typographic trade technicality of to-day, is called Gothic 
you say, bear a close resemblance to German type. 


, Which, in 
It does, as 


ComPLex.—We presume that J. B. Lippincott’s Aldine Hotel, in Phila- 
delphia, was named after Theobaldus Manutius, contracted to Aldus, 
He was the head of the great family of Italian typographers, styled the 
Aldi; hence, when modern publishers take particular pains with a work, 
they call it an Aldine edition. Theobaldus Manutius also invented 
punctuation; therefore Mr. Lippincott, in naming his caravansary, 
wanted the public to know that it was a good place to stop at. 


sooo, 


MR. GLADSTONE ON LITERATURE. 

Following is the reply of Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone to 
the toast, ‘‘ The Interests of Literature,” given at the anni- 
versary dinner of the President and Council of the Royal 
Academy to inaugurate the exhibition held at Burlington 
House, London. Mr. Gladstone, who was received with | 
much cheering, said: 

Mr. CuarrMan, your Roya Hicuness, my Lorps, AND | 
GENTLEMEN: I think no question can be raised as to the 
just claims of literature to stand upon the list of toasts at | 
the Royal Academy, and the sentiment is one to which, upon | 
any one of the numerous occasions of my attendance at 
your hospitable board, I have always listened with the great- | 
est satisfaction until the present day arrived, when I am | 
bound to say that that satisfaction is extremely qualified by 
the arrangement, less felicitous, I think, than any which | 
-preceded it, that refers to me the duty of returning thanks 
for literature. However, obedience is the principle on | 
which we must proceed, and I have, at least, the qualifica- | 
tion for discharging the duty you have been pleased to | 
place in my hands—that no one has a deeper or more pro- 
found sense of the vital importance of the active and con- | 
stant cultivation of letters as an essential condition of real 
progress and of the happiness of mankind. And here every 
one at once perceives that that sisterhood of which the poet | 
spoke, whom you have quoted, is a real sisterhood; for lite- | 
rature and art are alike the votaries of beauty. Of these | 
votaries I am thankful to say that, as regards art, I trace 
around me no signs of decay, and none in that estimation 
in which the Academy is held, unless, to be sure, in the 
circumstance of your poverty of choice of one to reply to 
this toast. During the present century the artists of this 
country have gallantly and nobly endeavored to maintain 
and to elevate their standard; and they have not, perhaps, 
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| continue on a perfect level at so high an elevation. 
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| in that great task always received that assistance which 
could be desired from the public taste which prevails 


around them. But no one can examine even superficially 
the works which adorn these walls, without perceiving that 
British art retains all of its fertility of invention; and this 
year, as much as in any year that I can remember, exhibits 
in the department of landscape that fundamental condition 
of all excellence, intimate and profound sympathy with 
nature. 

As regards literature, one who is now beginning, at 
any rate, to descend the hill of life, naturally looks back- 
ward as well as forward, and we must be becoming con- 
scious that the early part of this century has witnessed, in 
this and other countries, what will be remembered in future 
time as a splendid literary age. The elder among us have 
lived in the lifetime of many great men who have passed to 
their rest—the younger have heard them familiarly spoken 
of, and still have their works in their bands, as I trust they 
will continue to be in the hands of all generations. I am 
afraid we cannot hope for literature—it would be contrary 
to all the experience of former times were we to hope that 
it should be equally sustained at that extraordinary high 
level which belongs, speaking roughly, to the first fifty 
years after the peace of 1815. That was a great period—a 
great period in England, a great period in Germany, a 
‘great period in France, and a great period, too, in Italy. 
As I have said, I think we can hardly hope that it should 
Un- 
doubtedly the cultivation of literature will ever be dear to 


| the people of this country; but we must remember what is 


literature and what is not. In the first place, we should be 
all agreed that book making is not literature. The business 
of book making, I have no doubt, may thrive, and will be 
continued upon a constantly extending scale from year to 
year. But that we may put aside. For my own part, if I 
am to look a little forward, what I anticipate for the re- 
mainder of the century is an age not so much of literature 
proper—not so much of great, permanent, and splendid ad- 
ditions to those works in which beauty is embodied as an 
essential condition of production, but I rather look forward < 
to an age of research. This is an age of great research—of 
great research in science, great research in history—an age 
of research in all the branches of inquiry that throw light 
upon the former condition whether of our race or of the 
world which it inhabits; and it may be hoped that even if 
the remaining years of the century be not so brilliant as 
some of its former periods in the production of works great 
in themselves and immortal, still they may add largely to 
the knowledge of mankind; and if they make such addi- 
tions to the knowledge of mankind, they will be preparing 
the materials of a new tome and of new splendors in the 
realm of literature. There isasunrise and asunset. There 
is a transition from the light of the sun to the gentler light 
of the moon. There is a rest in nature which seems neces- 
sary in all her great operations. And so with all the great 
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operations of the human mind. But do not. let us despond 
if we seem to see a diminished efficacy in the production of 
what is essentially and immortally great. Our sun, if hid- 
den, is hidden only fora moment. He is like the day-star 
of Milton— 

Which anon repairs his drooping head 

And tricks his beams, and with new spangled ore 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky. 
I rejoice in an occasion like this, which draws the attention 
of the world to topics which illustrate the union of art with 
literature, and of literature with science, because you have 
a hard race to ruan—you have a severe competition against 
the attraction of external pursuits, whether those pursuits 
take the form of business or pleasure. It is given to you to 
teach lessons of the utmost importance to mankind, in 
maintaining the principle that no progress can be real which 
is not equable, which is not proportionate, which does not 
develop all the faculties belonging to our nature. If a great 
increase of wealth in a country takes place, and with that 
increase of wealth a powerful stimulus to the invention of 
mere luxury, that, if it stands alone, is not, never can be, 
progress. It is only that one-sided development which is 
but one side of deformity. I hope we shall have no one- 
sided development. One mode of avoiding it is to teach 
the doctrine of that sisterhood you have asserted to-day, 
and confident I am that the good wishes you have expressed 
on behalf of literature will be re-echoed in behalf of art 
wherever men of letters are found. 


SAVE THE OLD PAPER. 


Never throw away old paper. If you have no wish to sell 
it, use it in the house. Some housekeepers prefer it to cloth 
for cleaning many articles of furniture. For instance, a 
volume written by a lady who prided herself on her expe- 
rience and tact, says: ‘“‘ After a stove has been blackened, 
it can be kept looking very well for a long time by rubbing 
it with paper every morning. Rubbing with paper is a 
much nicer way of keeping the outside of a tea kettle, coffee 
pot, and tea pot bright and clean than the old way of wash- 
ing them in suds. Rubbing with paper is also the best way 
of polishing knives, tinware, and spoons; they shine like 
new silver. For polishing mirrors, windows, lamp chim- 
neys, etc., paper is better than dry cloth. Preserves and 
pickles keep much better if brown paper, instead of cloth, is 
tied over the jar. Canned fruit is not so apt to mould if a 
piece of writing paper, cut to fit the can, is laid directly on 
the fruit. Paper is much better to put under a carpet than 
straw. It is warmer, thinner, and makes less noise when 
one walks over it.” 

Te ee eee 

Joun Prarson, of London, is issuing a fac simile repro- 
duction of the largest and rarest of William Blake’s pro- 
phetical books, the ‘‘ Jerusalem,” consisting of one hundred 
engraved large quarto plates of text and design. The pub- 
lisher recently purchased the original, at a sale, for £100. 











THE MOST EXPENSIVE BOOK EVER SOLD. 


The London Saturday Review, referring to the Caxton 
collection, says that ‘‘in first editions and in books which 
are the first fruits of particular presses, the Spencer collec- 
tion is extremely rich. This was the peculiar province of 
the gossipping blunderer who brought bibliography into 
fashion fifty years ago. The amusing pedantry of Dr. Dib- 
din, who made mistakes whenever he could, and who, it may 
safely be said, never hazarded a guess without guessing 
wrong, has rendered many people familiar with the famous 
history of the Valdarfer Boccaccio. The book reposes 
quietly enough in one of the cases, and gives little indica- 
tion of being the most expensive volume a man ever bought.” 
In 1812 Lord Blandford bid against Lord Spencer at the 
sale of the Roxburgh Library in St. James’ Square for this 
volume, and they ran each other up until the enormous 
price of $10,961 was reached, when the hammer fell. Dib- 
din has told the story in his most hyperbolical language. 
The Roxburgh Club was founded in honor of the sale, and 
Dibdin wrote his Bibliographical Decameron in honor of 
the book. ‘‘ But the strangest part of the story hardly comes 
out in contemporary literature. The Valdarfer Boccaccio 
was printed in Venice in 1471, and owes its distinction to 
its being the first edition of the Italian romancer with a date. 
An imperfect copy is in the library of the Duke of Marl- 
borough at Blenheim; and when Lord Blandford succeeded 
to the dukedom he was actually the happy possessor of two 
out of the first four known copies. Naturally one must be 
sold. The Blenheim copy was an heirloom, and had to be 
retained. The Roxburgh copy was sacrificed, and at the 
‘White Knight's” sale, so called from the name of the house 
in Berkshire where it took place, Lord Spencer had occasion 
to be thankful he did not buy the volume when it was put 
up before.” At this sale he secured the book for $3,437-50. 
It is, on the whole, a very plain volume, having only colored 
initials at the beginning of the chapters. 

— +ocooe> a 

Tue Leapine Articie.—Macaulay tells us that what now 
is called the leading article in a newspaper seldom appeared, 
even after the censorship of the press expired in 1695, un- 
less there was a want of news. ‘‘ When there was a scarcity 
of intelligence, when the Dutch mails were detained by 
the west wind, when the rapparees were quiet in the Bog of 
Allen, when no stage coach had been stopped by highway- 
men, when no nonjuring congregation had been dispersed 
by constables, when no ambassador had made his entry 
with a long train of coaches-and-six, when no lord or poet 
had been buried in the Abbey, and when, consequently, it 
was difficult to fill up our scanty pages,” then the editor 
supplied a leading article, and not until then. 

Joun Ricuarp GREEN may truly claim the honor of edu- 
cating the present generation in English history. His 
“Short History of the English People” has reached the 
forty-ninth thousand. 
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THE PRESS AND THE PLOW. 


We envy not the princely man, 
In city or in town, 

Who wonders whether pumpkin vines 
Turn up the hill or down. 

We care not for his marble halls, 
Nor yet his heaps of gold; 

We would not own his sordid heart 
For all his wealth twice told. 


We are the favored ones of earth, 
We breathe pure air each morn, 

We sow, we reap the golden grain, 
We gather in the corn. 

We toil—we live on what we carn, 
And more than this we do— 

We hear of starving millions round, 
And gladly feed them too. 

The lawyer lives on princely fees, 
Yet drags a weary life, 

He never knows a peaceful hour, 
His atmosphere is strife. 

A merchant thumbs his yardstick o'er, 
Grows haggard at his toil, 

He's not the man God meant him for, 
Why don’t he till the soil ? 

The doctor plods through storm and 1ain— 
Plods at his patient's will; 

When dead and gone he plods aga'n 
To get his lengthy bill. 

The printer—bless his noble soul! 
He grasps the mighty earth, 

And stamps it on our daily sheet 
To cheer the laborer’s hearth. 

We sing the honor of the Plow, 
And honor to the Press— 

Two noble instruments of toil, 
Fach with a power to bless. 

The bone, the nerve of this fast age, 
Trae wealth of human kind; 

One tills the ever faithful earth, 
The other tills the mind. 


= _ ~*~ sece- 


THE FUNOTION OF A NEWSPAPER. 

There has grown up a sort of common law of obligation, 
recognized mutually by the press and by the people, by 
which the people expect that the press, as distributers of 
useful intelligence, shall inform them as well what is to be 
avoided as what is to be sought, as well who is to be sus- 
pected as who is to be confided in. And a newspaper, as a 
garnerer and distributer of news, is a public monitor, and 
it is its duty to admonish the people against frauds and 
shams, and impostures and dishonesties. It is to be a bea- 
con as well as a guide; and whenever a public newspaper, 
through its diversified appliances for the collection and dis- 
tribution of information, discovers anywhere in public life 
and in public avocations, whether it be a lawyer, or a cler- 
gyman, or a pbysician, a man who, instead of securing the 
public welfare by honorable methods and practices, simply 
prowls about in the backyard of his profession, and uses 





the means and instrumentalities which honorable title gives 
him to pander to his own lust or avarice, or any other vile 
passion, and that paper fails to send out some admonitory 
voice, and sound some signal of warning, it is recreant to 
every principle of duty and responsibility, and should be 
stigmatized by the public it pretends to represent and to 
serve. 

A newspaper, however, has no right, in its endeavors to 
minister to the public, to sacrifice private character. The 
public too has a stake in the good name of its citizens, and 
he who defames a good citizen does it at his own peril. 
The public press should inculcate the sentiment that he 
who maliciously or wilfully or wantonly or carelessly even, 
and falsely, charges a man with a crime, is a foe to society, 
and an enemy to the law. The law recognizes this, and 
always has, so that from the earliest history of civilization, 
and in the rudest stages of society, we have found that the 
law furnished protection to every man in the full and com- 
plete enjoyment of a well-earned reputation. 





HOW TO WRITE IN AN AGREEABLE STYLE. 

Dryden found himself one day, ‘after a dinner party, in 
company with the Duke of Buckingham, Lord Rochester, 
and Lord Dorset. The conversation turned upon the Eng- 
lish language, on harmony of numbers, and the elegance of 
style, which merits each of the three lords believed himself 
to possess in the highest degree. After a good deal of dis- 
puting it was determined to refer the matter to Dryden. 
The proof was to consist in each writing an article on the 
tirst subject that presented itself, and the pieces of paper 
having been placed under the candlestick, Dryden was to 
draw them out and determine which was the best. The 
three lords set to work, and while Rochester and Bucking- 
ham were exerting their brains to invent some sparkling 
epigram or happy turn of thought, Dorset was observed to 
write a few lines carelessly, and without the least hesitation. 

Dryden, having examined the papers, gave his judgment. 
‘*Gentlemen,” said he to the Duke of Buckingham and 
Lord Rochester, ‘‘ your styles are excellent and have pleased 
me extremely; but I am perfectly delighted with that of 
Lord Dorset. I leave you to judge. Listen.” Dryden 
read: ‘‘On the first day of next May I will pay to John 
Dryden, or order, the sum of five hundred pounds sterling, 
value received. April 15,1686. (Signed) Dorszr.” Lord 
Rochester and the Duke of Buckingham confessed that they 
could not write like that, and that Lord Dorset’s style was 
the best they had ever heard of. 

Mr. O. B. Frorntncaam has written a life of Gerrit 
Smith, which the Putnams will publish. He has had access 
to all the papers and correspondence of the philanthropist, 
but will not fill his volume with anything but interesting 
matter. The simple story of Gerrit Smith’s life could not 
fail to be interesting, and will be particularly so when told 
by as pleasant a writer as Mr. Frothingham. 
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STEREOTYPING. 


This art consists in producing, by a rapid process of 
metal casting, counter-parts of the type-forms set up by 
hand by the compositors; and with the work of bringing 
this art to the pitch of perfection to which it has attained 
in the present day the name of Walter is honorably asso- 
ciated. The invention of stereotyping dates back to about 
the year 1785, and is generally attributed to William Ged, 
a goldsmith of Edinburgh. His process, still used for cer- 
tain classes of work, is known as the stucco process, stucco 
being the material used to take the impression from the 
type and from the matrix. The stucco is poured on to the 
face of the page of type in liquid form, and hardens in cool- 
ing. As, however, the stucco matrix cannot be bent into 
semi-circular form, it is useless for cylinder printing, and 
for newspaper work has been entirely superseded by the 
papier-mache process, which, though not invented, has 
been chiefly developed and perfected in the London Times 
It was first taken in hand there—being at that time 
a rude and crude invention—during the period .of the 
Crimean war, when, with all previous known appliances, 


office. 


it was found impossible to complete the daily publication 
of the great journal before nine or ten o'clock in the 
morning. In the able hands of the engineers and mechanics 
of the establishment, a series of experiments, and step by 
step improvements, gradually led up to the admirably sim- 
ple, rapid, and effective method used to supply cylindrical 
stereotype plates for the Walter press, and of this a brief 
description may be given. 

The form of type, as set up by the compositor, is oiled by 
means of a flannel-covered roller; a wet sheet, consisting of 
several thicknesses of soft paper carefully pasted together, 
is then laid on the oiled face and covered with a blanket. 
The form thus covered is passed under rollers, which by 
their pressure force the face of the type in the paper in such 
a way as to make it a perfeet mould or matrix of the form. 
Another sheet of paper is then pasted upon the back of the 
mould to strengthen it, and the form, with the soft paper still 
upon it, is placed upon a hot plate covered with several 
folds of dry blanketing, and a press screwed down on the 
top. In the space of two or three minutes the drying pro- 
cess is completed, and the mould lifts clearly off. The edges 
are then trimmed, and the papier-mache matrix, pliant 
enough to be bent into a complete circle if need were, is 
laid face upward in a semi-circular casting box having a 
core of the exact diameter of the impression cylinder of the 
press. Metal just hot enough to run? and so composed as 
to solidify rapidly, is poured into the mould, and on draw- 
ing the core a semi-circular casting of the page of type is 
upon it. A sharp tap or two brings it off, and it is then 
put under an ingeniously constructed circular saw, which 
cuts off the overflow metal gathered at the edges. It is 
next dipped in water to accelerate the cooling and harden 
it a little, and then fixed in a small double-tooled lathe, a 
few revolutions of which finish the trimming of the edges, 





and cut the ledges, which are necessary to keep the ‘‘ dogs,” 
by which it is held in place on the impression cylinder, 
flush with the surface. From this lathe the plate passes to 
a revolving planing machine made to fit it. In this it is 
placed face downward, so that the inside of the plate is pre- 
sented to the cutting tool, by which it is ‘‘trued” so as to 
insure its having a dead bearing on the impression cylinder, 
for being placed on which it is now ready. Described in 
words, this process may perhaps seem somewhat compli- 
cated, but in practice it is extremely simple; and how 
speedy it is our readers may judge for themselves when we 
tell them that, in the Times office, the production of a plate 
from first to last is the work of only eight minutes. A prac- 
tically unlimited number of plates can be cast from a single 
matrix, and by keeping it, reprints can at any time be made 
without the trouble, expense, or delay of again setting up 
type. In conclusion, as bearing on the question of econo- 
my, we may point out that the plates, after doing their work 
for the day, are melted up again and recast, so that the 
same metal may be in use all the year round. 


+ wce- —_ 


PLAIN WORDS. 


The following, from the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle and Con- 
stitutionalist, hits the nail on the head, and is as applicable 
to one place as another: 

A newspaper is not a public institution, but a purely pri- 
vate enterprise. It is usually printed solely and entirely for 
the benefit of its owners. This may be selfish, and, per- 
haps, a sordid view of the question, but it is, nevertheless, 
the true and honest one. This obvious fact is too often 
overlooked by individuals seeking the use of its columns for 
special purposes. 

It is a matter of almost daily occurrence for a publisher 
to be solicited to print gratuitously certain articles not 
bearing upon public, but simply advocating private or cor- 
porate interests. This is frequently done on the specious 
plea that supposed industries or municipal interests may be 
ultimately benefited by the publication, when in reality no 


‘effort would be made to secure the result if personal inte- 


rests were not at the foundation of the transaction. 

We are now speaking of covert advertisements, articles 
written as interesting reading matter, but shrewdly intended 
to put money in the purses of the individuals or corpora- 
tions seeking their publicity. This, of course, does not 
cover great and grave questions of public policy, which 
every honest and independent journalist will fearlessly dis- 
cuss without considering who may be pleased or offended, 
or what effect his course may have upon the question of 
patronage. The point we desire to make is thatthe same 
rules which apply to general business should be invariably 
extended to newspapers. The advertising columns of a 
newspaper are exactly like the wares upon a storekeeper’s 
shelves, and it is from their proper and legitimate use that 
the publisher, in connection with the sale of his paper, ob- 
tains the revenues which enable him to issue his journal. 
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THE JOURNALISTIO PROFESSION. 

H. V. Redfield has this in a recent issue of the Cincinnati 
Commercial : 

It has been remarked that very few who get into journal- 
ism start out with such intention. They drift in acci- 
dentally, and are promoted as they develop capacity. 
Money, wealthy parents, and influence are of no sort of ser- 
vice in getting a young mana place ona newspaper. There 
is no business that is so entirely independent of all these 
considerations as this. A wealthy father can easily get his 
son a-location to read law, or medicine, or push him fox- 
ward in almost any walk of life he may select; but he is 
utterly powerless to do anything for him in a journalistic 
way. ‘To be sure he may buy a newspaper, and set up his 
hopeful in that manner; but unless there is something in 
the youth called journalistic knack, a natural knowledge of 
what to write, and how to write it, he will be a failure in 
that line, and all the money and influence of wealthy and 
perhaps powerful relatives will count for nothing. 

Some fond parents educate their sons with especial view 
to making journalists of them; but it is rare that we hear 
of these young men after a few years. Meantime some 
scrab, born among the hills, having nothing but a common 
school education, and the knowledge scraped up in a coun- 
try printing office, will advance to a front rank in the pro- 
fession. He has the journalistic knack, and forces recog- 
nition because he has it. He gets a place, not because he 
has wealthy parents to influence the proprietors of leading 
newspapers, but because he knows what to write and how 
to write it, and the editors take it because it is what they 
want. His articles go in because they supply a demand, 
while perhaps the elaborate essays from the pen of a man 
educated on two continents with an especial view to jour- 
nalism, are cast into the waste-basket. 

Young men just out of college, and with journalistic am- 
bition, who have had their essays passed upon by admiring 
relatives, and pronounced the production of genius, think 
if they can get a letter of introduction to the manager of 
some leading newspaper, they will forthwith find recog- 
nition in his columns. I don’t know how many applica- 
tions, by mail and in person, I have had from young men 
asking me for a letter of recommendation to the editor of 
the Commercial. I never complied, because I know that 
these agencies are not worth five cents a peck toward get- 
ting into the paper. I tell the applicants to send along 
whatever essays and so forth they have on hand, and that a 
letter of introduction a mile long would not be of the least 
service in influencing the editor to print what didn’t fill the 
bill. Recommendations from those known to the editor, or 
the influence of wealthy relatives of young men ambitious 
to shine in journalism, are of no earthly benefit in this 
matter, unless, indeed, the latter might furnish money to 
have the maiden efforts published as advertisements. But 
fame at thirty dollars a column is expensive. 

The majority of successful journalists drift into it from 





other walks of iife, and perhaps the most of them, up to the 
time they are eighteen or twenty years old, had no thought 
in that direction. 


~2ecoer 


PAPER OAR WHEELS. 

The infinite variety of purposes to which paper is applied 
in the Empire of Japan has astonished all Europeans who 
have visited that country. They have literally found paper, 
paper everywhere, and in allshapesand forms. The Japan- 
ese, however, with all their ingenuity in this direction, 
would never have dreamt of making paper wheels for rail- 
way carriages. This, nevertheless, is being done at Shef- 
field at the present time. The paper wheels have steel 
tires, made with an inside flange and cast iron boss. On 
each side of the boss are tires to which steel plates one- 
sixth of an inch thick are bolted, and the space between the 
plates is filled with compressed paper. The paper is com- 
posed of what are known as ‘straw boards,” and these are 
made to adhere to each other by means of rye paste. The 


. combined layers of paper are next subjected to hydraulic 


pressure to the extent of two thousand tons for the space of 
four or five hours, and then dried in a heated air-bath. 
The final thickness of the prepared paper is about three- 
fourths of an inch, and, as may be imagined, the quantity of 
straw board packed in this concentrated space by the giant 
force of the hydraulic ram is something enormous. Still a 
certain amount of the elasticity remains to the substance, 
and this, in unison with its homogeneity and singular 
smoothness of grain and texture, constitutes one of its 
highest qualifications for the duty it will presently have to 
perform. Lathes, slide-rests, and sharp tools are made to 
shape the compressed paper into dises of the proper size, 
and under a pressure of four hundred tons these are then 
forced into the tires. The steel protecting plates are sub- 
sequently bolted to the inner and outer peripheries of the 
wheels, and after a finishing touch to the latter they are 
ready to be keyed on their axle and placed under the rail- 
way carriage. It is understood that experiments, both in 
this country and England, have gone to prove the superior- 
ity of paper railway wheels over those of steel or wrought 
iron, and that the brake, however suddenly and sharply ap- 
plied, does not injure them in the least. 
‘ niin aisle. 

Mr. Joun Happerton has made an apology in the preface 
to his ‘‘ Other People’s Children,” the sequel to ‘ Helen's 
Babies,” in which he promises to be more careful of bis 
literary reputation in the future, and to bestow upon bis 
next work considerable more thought and attention than he 


has given to all his previous stories taken together. 
=o 


A YEAR ago a college graduate read an essay entitled 
“The True Aims of Journalism.” He is now editing a 
patent-outside newspaper, and last week called a brother 
editor an ‘‘abnormal idiot, whose deficiency of brains is 
more than compensated by a wealthy endowment of ears.” 
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BE AN EDITOR. 


A young man writes from one of the rural villages of 
Tennessee: ‘‘I have been teaching school ever since I quit 
school about a year ago, but I do not like it. It is time I 
had chosen a profession, and I think I would rather be an 
editor than anything else, for I like ease and comfort and 
plenty of money, and do not like to work. To be an editor, 
to sit in an elegant sanctum, with nothing to do but write 
when I felt like it, to have plenty of money and go where 
and when I please, free of cost, and lead the editor’s quiet 
life of ease, without care or trouble of any sort, is the 
height of my ambition. My friends think I ought to study 
law or medicine, or keep on teaching; but to be a lawyer or 
doctor requires too much study, and too much brains to 
start with, and teaching is too hard work. Under these cir- 
cumstances, would you not advise me to become an editor?” 

We certainly would; your ideas of the life of an editor, 
and of his surroundings and freedom from care and toil, 
are singularly accurate. An editor is the happiest being on 
earth. He has little or nothing to do, and his pay is all 
that heart could wish. His sanctum, with its Persian rugs 
and Turkey carpets, its costly rosewood furniture, its mag- 
nificent mirrors, its beautiful pictures, its complete library 
of splendidly bound books, its buffet stocked with the finest 
of wines, liquors, and cigars, which cost him but a puff or 
two, its silver bell to summon an attendant whenever a julep 
or cocktail is wanted, and, in short, with its everything that 
human ingenuity can devise for his comfort and pleasure, is 
a perfect little paradise, where he sits or lounges and reigns 
a young lord, with the world of fashion and pleasure at his 
feet. And then anybody can be an editor—no study, no 
preparation, no brains, nothing but a little money to start 
with, and once started the money pours in upon you in a 
steady stream, and the chief labor of your life is to spend 
it. As for the labor of editing a newspaper, that is mere 
moonshine. A mere glance at the columns of a newspaper 
is enough to convince you that it requires no labor to edit 
it and less brains. It is certainly a glorious life, that of an 
editor, a live of luxurious ease and of elegant leisure—a life 
for the gods, filled, like that of the young lover in his first 
sweet dream of requited love, with flutes and rose leaves 
and moonbeams, 

While not a wave of trouble rolls 
Across his peaceful breast; 
and that all men are not editors is one of the strangest 
things beneath the stars.— Louisville Courier-Journal. 
~ + <Doe + 
A JAPANESE PRINT SHOP. 

The shops scattered through Tokio, where cheap prints 
are sold, attract attention from the gay colors of the pic- 
tures, strung on lines for public observation, and by the 
crowd of interested spectators generally clustered before 
them. The trade evidently supplies a popular want, and 
we need not be surprised to find, therefore, that in a city of 
the dimensions of the capital it has attained to very large 





proportions. The business has received a fresh impetus 
from the outbreak of the civil war, though the occupation 
itself is of very ancient origin. The variety of these prints 
and their artistic merit astonish one. A prominent house, 
one of the largest in Tokio, has already issued one hundred 
and thirty sets of pictures, each comprising three engrav- 
ings, on themes suggested by the Kagoshima insurrection. 
These are mostly exaggerations of personal prowess con- 
ventional to Japanese martial law—very absurd many of 
them, yet all executed in a manner that not merely amuses 
but instructs. The work itself, when we consider the price 
for which the pictures are sold, commands admiration. 
The first step in the production of .a novelty is the employ- 
ment of an artist, of whom there are several famous for this 
specialty in Tokio, who designs the scenes desired and 
draws them in ink on the finest paper. These sketches, 
which bring the artist from one to three dollars apiece, are 
most beautifully done, judged by any standard. The next 
step is the wood engraving, which is also performed in the 
most delicate manner. Rarely can one see more exquisite 
specimens of the graver’s skill than on some of these hum- 
ble blocks. The wood cutters, at the best, can earn by 
their industry from seven to ten dollars a month; twenty- 
five cents a day is good average pay. To cut the more com- 
plicated plates requires from a week to ten days. The 
whole expense of preparing one of these prints, then, in- 
cluding designing, cutting the original plate and the color 
plates, of which latter there are sometimes upward of twenty 
required for one picture, inks, etc., is about seven dollars. 
They sell, on an average, for five cents a set of three pic- 
tures. While quite a novelty, however, they maintain a 
fancy price, sometimes, where a great hit has been made, 
going for so much as fifteen cents a set; and, on the other 
hand, antiquated prints may be bought for a cent a sheet. 
Tokio Times. 
antite ae ‘ 

Gurpo Weiss, editor of the Berlin radical journal, Die 
Waage, has been sentenced by the Berlin Court of Appeal 
to three months’ “honorable imprisonment” for charging 
Russia with pursuing a hypocritical and mendacious policy, 
under the protection of the Three Emperors’ Alliance. It 
was in vain that the accused quoted a previous speech of 
Prince Bismarck to the effect that the so-called Three Em- 
perors’ Alliance was really not such, but only an agreement 
to secure mutual consultation in the event of peace being 
endangered. The court thought that another appeal was 
open to the accused. 


—_—_—~-» 0-2 ———_—_____—— 


Manuscripts, like wine, improve with age, in respect to 
price, at least. In England a manuscript New Testament 
brings $5,000, while Lydgatis’ Siege of Troy, also in manu- 


script, is valued at $8,600. If the market holds firm at this 
rate, it will encourage enterprising American speculators 
into establishing a manufactory for old and rare manu- 
scripts. 
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MISOELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

Austria publishes 876 periodicals of all kinds, of which 
591 are in German. 

Tue Chicago Jnter-Ocean states the annual sales of the 
booksellers in Chicago at $8,000,000. 

Tue average village newspapef has greater influence and 
respect in the South than it has in the North. 

Tue standard dictionary of the Chinese language, accord- 
ing to Morrison, contains about 40,000 characters. 

HackLaNDER, who made the fortunes of three publishers, 
leaves nothing to his family but one small house in Stutt- 
gart. — 

Pants proposes to hold, in the winter of 1877, or during 
the period of the Exposition, a grand book fair, modeled 
after the famous ones of Leipzic. 

Tue Charlestown branch of the Boston Public Library 
has just received 11,000 volumes, in accordance with the 
bequest of Miss Charlotte Harris. 

Mrs. Eunice Bacster, widow of the publisher of Bag- 
ster’s Polyglot Bibles, died on August 22d, at Windsor, 
England, aged 99 years and 364 days. 

Tue library of the late Dr. E. F. Rimbault, sold recently 
in London, was particularly rich in works relating to ancient 
music, some of them being in manuscript. 

Marx Twatn says solitary confinement furnishes the best 
condition for literary labor. This is consoling to an editor 
who gets the raw end of the law in a libel suit. 

Tue Ameer of Cabul fires newspaper reporters out of a 
gun. This proceeding, no doubt, makes a good report, but 
it’s the kind of despatch they do not like. It is altogether 
too special. 

Wm. Buacx’s next novel will appear in (ood Words, so 
report goes, and the novelist will take his readers back to 
the West Highlands and picture the old style of life there, 
and then shift his scenes to London. 

BERTHOLD AUERBACH dictates his stories to a short-hand 
writer, and never allows the first draft of his manuscript to 
go to press. He weeds out nearly one half of the original 
dictation, and the final copy delivered to the printer is en- 
tirely in his own handwriting. 

Tue London Publishers’ Circular announces “The Coun- 
tess of Rudolstadt,” by George Sand, as ‘‘a novel which has 
never before been translated into English.” It was trans- 
lated (and well translated) thirty years ago by Francis 
George Shaw, and has had a large sale in the United States. 


At the recent meeting of librarians in New York, it was 
recommended by Mr. Dewey, of Boston, that every pub- 
lisher, in sending out a new book, should have a printed 
slip about the size of a postal card for each book, and this 
should give all the information possible in the space about 
the book. The brief description should not be a ‘‘ puff” or 
commendatory notice of the book, but should be an indica- 
tion of what the author had written about. 





Tue Black Hills Pioneer has changed editors five times in 
eleven weeks. There are more bullets than pay. 





Or Manzoni’s celebrated novel, ‘‘I Promessi Sposi,” one 
hundred and sixteen Italian editions have been issued. 

Tue National Library of France is the largest in the 
world; considerably larger than that in the British Museum. 

Tue business embarrassments growing out of the Russian 
war are seen in the fact that the Russian bookselling houses 
are unable to settle with their foreign creditors at present. 

Tue London Publishers’ Circular recalls the famous check 
for £20,000 paid by the late William Longman, the pub- 
lisher, just deceased, to Lord Macaulay, and sighs to re- 
flect that ‘‘ not unto us, in the present year of grace, is there 
any Macaulay's history given” to revive the book trade. 

Hoxrimay books are already in press. The Messrs. Put- 
nam announce Bryant's ‘‘The Flood of Years,” with illus- 
trations designed and engraved by Darley. This poem first 
appeared in Scribner's Monthly, and, although written in 
his old age, is one of the most vigorous of Mr. Bryant's 
poems. 

THERE is said to be an extensive combination throughout 
the country, the members of which will pledge themselves 
not to subscribe for any newspaper which publishes more 
than one new plan for the resumption of specie payments 
in a fortnight. It promises to be immensely popular, but 
it will be death to a good many newspapers. 


An indignant and belligerent actor once called upon Col. 
Greene, of the Boston Post, to know what he meant by 
‘* putting that in the paper?” and was thrown down stairs. 
He went down so fast and so noisily that the editor thought 
he had killed him. Rising to his feet and brushing his 
knees, the son of Thespis cried: ‘‘ Mr. Greene, you shall 
hear from me for this!” ‘‘ Thank God that I hear from you 
at all,” was the devout reply; ‘‘I was afraid that you were 
past hearing from.” 


One of the Middlesex magistrates in England has just 
declined an offer of $4,500 for his collection of foreign post- 
age stamps, but, on the other hand, an extensive collection 
of seventeen thousand varieties was sold in London recently 
for $4,000, which is believed to be the highest price that 
such a collection has ever brought in England. In France, 
however, the mania has reached a higher pitch, for there an 
exceptionally complete collection was sold privately for 
$15,000. 

HeEne is a suggestion from the Cape of Good Hope that 
may perhaps be valuable to editors of newspapers in small 
towns, but which is not likely to be adopted in large cities. 
The editor of the South African Star makes the following 
announcement: ‘‘From and after to-day the exact time of 
publication of the Star will be announced by the blowing of 
a steam whistle, which has just been affixed to our boiler 
and steam engine. Subscribers will thus be able to know 
when the paper boys have been dilatory in delivering the 
papers at their residences.” ‘ 
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Or a system of short-hand, invented by Professor Everett, 
of Belfast College, it is claimed that vowels and consonants 
can be written at the same speed and with equal legibility. 
He uses only one hundred symbols. 


Ir is a notable fact that whereas, twenty years ago, works 
on theology formed a fourth part ef the new German litera- 
ture, now only a tenth part of the books issued are theo- 
logical works. Books on natural science and technology 
have.increased in about the same proportion that theology 
has decreased. 

‘* HAPHAZARD PERSONALITIES” is the title of a new book, 
by Charles Lanman, soon to be pubtished. It will be de- 
voted to the authors, artists, journalists, and other public 
men with whom he has been acquainted during his pro- 
longed literary career, and will be extensively illustrated 
with their correspondence. 

Opposition seems, as a rule, to benefit literature. Bayle 
says that the Index Expurgatorius helped the sale of books 
so much that the publishers conspired to get their works 
condemned by the Pope’s censor. One restlt of MacMahon’s 
official campaign against the Republican press is to increase 
its sale enormously, as well as to elevate its tone and spirit. 
One opposition French paper has enlarged its sale eight- 
fold since May last, and another has added ten thousand to 
its circulation. 


Tue venerable Jacob Abbott, of Farmington, Me., testi- 
fies in the Literary World to the singular adaptation of the 
Harper Brothers for the organization and development of 
the business of a great publishing house, and during his 
thirty years’ connection with them in a literary capacity, 
declares that he never knew of any difficulties among the 
hundreds of people employed by the house; and that his 
accounts with them as a literary man were always rendered 
to him in a satisfactory manner. 


Tue trustees of the British Museum are in treaty for the 


purchase of a copy of the largest book in the world. To- 
ward the close of the seventeenth century, the reigning Em- 
peror of China appointed an Imperial Commission to reprint, 
in one vast collection, all native works of interest and im- 
portance in every branch of literature. In the begiuning of 
the following century the Commissioners completed their 
labors, and were able to lay before the Emperor a very pal- 
pable proof of their diligence in the shape of a compilation 
consisting of 6,109 volumes, entitled ‘‘ Kin ting Koo kin too 
shoo tseih ching,” or ‘‘An Illustrated Imperial Collection 
of Ancient and Modern Literature.” Only a small edition 
was printed off in the first instance, and before long the 
greater part of the copper types which had been cast for 
the undertaking were purloined by untrustworthy officials, 
and the remainder melted down and coined into cash. 
Accidents by fire and by violence have considerably re- 
duced the number of copies of the imperial edition origi- 
nally printed, and it is believed that only a comparatively 
few now remain extant. 





LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The Publishers’ Trade List Annual, 1877. New York Publishers’ 
Weekly. Received from Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. Phila- 
delphia. 

This ponderous, exhaustive, gnd carefully compiled volume contains 
not only a remarkably full and useful trade list, but likewise a pro- 
visioval supplement—the American Catalogue—being a complete refer- 
ence list of books recorded in the Publishers’ Weekly, from July Ist, 
1876, to January 30th, 1877, with additional titles, corrections, changes 
of price and publishers, together with the American Educational Cata- 
logue for 1877. As an appropriate preface to the volume is given a 
carefully written sketch of the Harper Brothers, embellished with fine 
portraits on steel of the four great printer brothers. 

Lippincott's Magazine. Philadelphia. : 

There is a judicious combination of solidity and sprightliness in the 
October issue of this well-conducted periodical. Lady Blanche Mur- 
phy, a favorite contributor, has the post of honor with an initial paper 
on * Chester and the Dee,’’ which is profusely and artistically embel- 
lished; E. C, Bruce concludes his “ Among the Kabyles;’’ H. James, Jr., 
imparts a wealth of information, in a pleasant way, in “Abbeys and 
Castles ;”’ Austin Bierbower contributes a suggestive paper on ‘*Com- 
munism in the United States;’’ Henrietta H. Holdich tells all about 
“Our Jook;” from the facile pen of Sarah B. Wister there is a well- 
digested article on “ Alfred de Musset;’’ Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis 
carries forward her story of ‘A Law Unto Herself;"’ 
sings of * The Bee.”” Our Monthly Gossip is, as always, genial and en- 
tertaining, prattling of “ Brigham Young,” 
tion of Women in India.” 


Sidney Lanier 


“ Paris,”’ and the “ Fduca- 


The Phrenological Journal and Science of Health. New York. 

As usual, it can only be said of this widely and extensively known 
monthly, that the pages of the latest issue are well filled with season- 
ale and edifying reading matter, while many of the more important 
papers are copiously illustrated. It is an excellent companion in the 
household, as all objectionable matter is scrupulously avoided in its 
columns, and nothing but what instructs and elevates finds a lodgment 
therein. The phrenologist and the young student in phrenology, and 
all others, will be amply repaid for the time occupied in its perusal. 
The publishers announce a reduction in its price from $3 to $2, to 
take effect next January. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book, Philadelphia. 

The early Fall fashions are presented by large illuminated plates and 
dainty wood-cuts, in the October number of this deservedly favorite 
household magazine. It also contains a fine steel plate, a piece of new 
mysic, accurate descriptions of the fashion pictures, and a generous 
amount of choice reading matter, In the latter well-cared for depart- 
ment there are stories, sketches of travel, poems and essays from the 
practical pens of experienced writers. Then there are valuable family 
receipts, practical patterns for the work basket, and genial chats by the 
editor, 

Potter's American Monthly Illustrated Magazine. 
E. Potter & Co. 
There is always a certainty of finding a superabundance of interest- 

ing and instructive reading in this carefully edited monthly. The Qc- 

tober number is fully up to the mark of excellence that has come to be 
looked for as a matter of course by the readers of Potter’s. O.8. Senter 
presents a fourth paper on “ Civic and Scenic New England,’ a sug- 
gestive theme to which simple justice is being done; the Rev. Wm. Hall 
tells quaint historic facts of the “ Ancient Sleepy Hollow Church at 

Tarrytown on the Hudson;”’ from the facile pen of J. R. Haskins there 

is a well-considered paper on the “ Writings of George Elliot—Their 

Merit and Influence ;" J. M. Beach tells the story of the “* Morristown 

Ghost;”’ Robert Sears writes intelligently of “ Science and Revelation ;”’ 

Elizabeth Oakes Smith concludes the *‘ Amazons of Mexico.”” The en- 

gravings are, as usual, numerous and artistic. 


Philadelphia. John 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


NEW PAPERS. 

At Williamsport, Pa., A. B. Tate and H. R. Hawks have commenced 
the publication of a four-page weekly, five columns to the page, en- 
titled the Star of Hope. This journal is a stern, uncompromising ad- 
vocate of banishing intoxicating drinks from the long list of draughts 
which may otherwise be legally vended. 

‘lhe Weekly Texas Capital is the title of a new four-page journal, 
eight columns to the page, the publication of which has been com- 
menced at Austin, Texas, by Williams & McLaughlin. It is devoted to 
choice literature, and the advancement of local interests. 

N. B. Grubb has. at Schwenksville, this State, established a small 
weekly sheet called the Weekly Item, 
pendent in politics. 

At Grundy Centre, Iowa, J. E. Etrong has commenced issuing a four- 
page weekly, entitled the Argus. 


It is a local family paper, inde- 


It is Democratic in politics, and de- 
votes a generous space to carefully selected miscellaneous reading 
matter. 

W. E. Schoch and F. H. Heritage have, at Woodbury, N. J., estab- 
lished a new four-page weekly, entitled the Liberal Press. It is inde- 
pendent in politics, looks after local interests, and provides suitable 
reading for the family circle. 

The Terre Bonne Progress is a new four-page weekly, six columns to 
the page, started at Houma, Louisiana, by A. Jolet and H. Michelet 
Two pages of it are printed in the French language. 
independent in politics. 

At Litiz, Pa., John G. Zook and E. G. Ernst have begun the publi- 
cation of a sixteen-page quarto monthly, with the title of the Sunbeam. 
It is devoted to literature, education, and general intelligence. 

The Commercial Reporter is a new four-page semi-monthly, seven 
columns to the page, the publication of which has been commenced at 
Atlanta, Ga., by W.T. Christopher. As its name indicates, the Reporter 
is devoted exclusively to commercial affairs, 

8. D. McCartney has, at Newark, Del., started the Ledger, a four-page 
weekly, devoted to local interests, the dissemination of news, and pro- 
viding choice reading for the family circle, 1t is independent in poli- 
tics. 

J. G. Hammand has, at Blandisville, I1., commenced the publication 
of a large four-page weekly, entitled the McDonough Democrat. lt is 
Democratic in politics. 

The Twice-a- Week is the quaint title of a semi-weekly of four pages, 
four cofiifins to The page, the publication of which has been com- 
menced at Mifflintown, Pa, by D. W. P. Murphy. 
politics. 

The Sunday Morning Times is a four-page weekly, seven columns to 
the page, established at Elmira, N.Y., by Daley & Espenhain. The aim 
of this journalistic venture is to be ‘*a paper for the people,” ignoring 
politics, giving all the news, and a considerable amount of interesting 
literary matter. 

The Tribune is the title of a new weekly, the publication of which has 
been begun at Wamego, Kansas, by W. P. Campbell. It is local in 
character, bending its entire energies to the task of furnishing reliable 
reports of events in the county where it is published. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
W. H. Day is the new editor of the Weldon (N. C.) News. 


The Progress is 


lt is Democratic in 


There is only one Republican paper in the State of Virginia. 

The Republican, of Pottstown, Pa., has suspended publication. 

T. B. Fielders has severed his connection with the Shenandoah (Pa.) 
Herald, 

The North Carolina Southern Home has reduced its subscription from 
$2°30 to $2. 

The Hulmeville (Pa.) Beacon changed its name, September 20th, to 
the Delaware Valley Advance. 





The Benton (Pa.) Weekly has been removed to Milton, in this State. 


A charitable editor in Minnesota offers to furnish his paper to widows 
at half price. 

George Parsons Lothrop has retired from the assistant editurship of 
the Atlantic Monthly. 

E. Norman Gunnison has severed his editorial connection with the 
Dispatch, of York, Pa. 

L. B. Homan has severed his editorial connection with the Suffolk 
County (N. Y.) Journal. 

The Oil City (Pa.) Derrick has been enlarged by an addition of a 
column to each of its pag: s. 

George Morgan has bought the Cambridge (Pa.) Index, and removed 
to Meadville, in the same State. 

The Titusville (Pa.) Courier establishment has been purchased by 
Bloss & Cogswell, of the Herald. 

W. H. Carpenter; local editor of the Clinton (Pa) Democrat, has 
bought the Washington (fa ) Star. 

The Democrat, of Ballston Spa., N. Y., has been enlarged, increasing 
its former dimensions by one-fourth. 

The Erie (Pa.) Gazette publishes the names of those people in its 
locality who refuse to pay the printer. 

W. F. Cémbs has disposed of his interest in the McDuffie (Ga.) Jour- 
nal to J. E. White, his former partner. 

The publication day of the Gettysburg (Pa.) Star and Sentinel has 
been changed from Wednesday to Friday. 

The State, of Richmond, Va., has been considerably increased in 
size, a column having been added to each of the pages. 

The Magnolica (N. C.) Record has been removed to Wilmington, N. 
C., where it is continued as a weekly paper by Rev. J. N. Stallings. 

John E. Barrett, city editor of the Scranton (Pa.) Republican, is wri- 
ting a story, entitled ** Love and Labor,” for the New York Weekly. 

E. T. Peters has severed his connection with the Washington (D. C.) 
Critic, to join the editorial staff of the National Union, of the same city. 

The Altoona (Pa.) Weekly Globe office brought $320 at sheriff's sale. 
It was purchased by John Cessna, and is still conducted by Thos. H. 
Greevy. 

The Baptists in Boston have subscribed $100,000 for the carly estab- 
lishment of a newspaper of their denomination in the capital of Massa- 
chusetts. 

John McComb, the captain of the California rifle team that has been 
shooting at Creedmoor, is the managing editor of the San Francisco 
Alta Californian. 

The La Plata Miner boldly declares that it is published nearer heaven 
than any other paper in the United States, its office being located 9,405 
above the sea level. 

8. R. Haywood has relinquished the editorial control of the Fort 
Worth (Texas) Standard. D. Lacy, who has purchased an interest in 
the Standard, is his successor. 

The Chester (Pa.) World, under the editorship of A. J. Bowen, has 
supplanted the Temperance World. The new World of Chester is a 
live, readable, non-partisan newspaper. 

Thomas B. Keogh has, by purchase, become the sole proprietor of 
the New North State, of Greensboro, N.C. He makes his sheet a warm 
advocate of President Hayes’ Southerm policy. 

The Evening Telegram and Weekly Southwestern Telegram, of Shreve- 
port, La., have suspended, and been succeeded by the Shreveport Sun- 
day Herald, with Ble White as editor and T. E. Price as publisher. 

The National Republican, of Washington, D. C., has passed into the 
hands of a stock company. Ex-Public Printer A. M. Clapp is the new 
editor-in-chief, assisted by W. Davidson as managing editor, Charles 
L. Flanagan, A. B. Talcott, H. P. Godwin, and Joseph Y. Potts as asso- 
ciate editors. The business department is under the management of 
H. H. Clapp, son of the editor-in-chief. 
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JANTED—TO EXCHANGE 
paper and job outfit. A liberal trade 
*“R. B. OVERTON,” Jacksonville, Fla. 


FLORIDA LAND 
will be 


FOR A NEWS- 
given. 


Address | 
| 


N OIL CANS, BRASS BOTTOMS, VARIOUS SIZES, FOR SALE 
by MENAMIN, 
517 and 619 Minor S8t., Philada. 





\ ANTED—WHOLE OR HALF INTEREST IN COUNTRY NEWS- | 


paper, Republican or Independent, or, good location to estab- 


lish one. ‘ EDGAR JONES,” Berryville, Va. 





W Xi EDGAR JOHNSON, OF DETROIT, MICHIGAN, A VERSA- 
tile writer of practical experience, desires an engagement as 
elitor or associate editor of some * live ’’ weekly or daily newspaper. 





YOR SALE—A DAILY AND WEEKLY PAPER IN A GOOD LOCA- | 


tion in Kansas. (ood news and job presses. Circulation good. 
News and jo) rooms complete. Terms cash. For particulars, address 
** KANSAS,” 517 Minor Street, Philadelphia, 





LMANAC SHEETS, FOR LOCALIZING, ILLUSTRATED, 
r adapted to your locality, for sale to printers cheaper than ever. 
These will increase your ducats and re putation. Send stamps for sam- 


ples. PRATT BROTHERS, Publishers, Marlboro, Mass. 





ee SALE—A FIRST-CLASS TAYLOR DOUBLE CYLINDER 

printing press. Capacity 3,600 per hour, guaranteed; can be run 
to 4,000; in good order. Size of bed, 37x52. Price $3,300. Terms 
easy. Apply toJOHN H. TAGGART & SON, Sunday Times, 819 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 





he SALE—A COMPLETE BOOKBINDERY, CONTAINING. ALL 

the machinery for blank book making. In use but a few months. 
Everything new and in perfect order. Will be sold less than half cost 
to a cash customer. Address “JAMES,"’ care R. 8. Menamin, 517 
Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





ITTLE GIANT SHOOTING STICK.—THE LATEST AND BEST! 
4 Light, durable, and wonderfully o—, Py malleable iron. 
Price 50c. By mail, 60c. . MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., oe 


GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. 





_euner Sixth and Chestnut Sireete, Falinteiphia. 





PRICE LIST 


LEATHER ‘BEL TING, 


FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


Inches. Price per foot. , Inches. Price “’ foot. 


MACHINE CUT BELT LACING. 
Ma inch wide.. he 4 per hundred feet. 
3 





ALLEY CABINETS—BLACK WALNUT, ENCLOSED, 
To hold 20 Single Column Galleys. cocccccccccccoccs $12 
Double 14 
R. 8. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 








The above cut represents 3 useful little article, manufactured by the 
undersigned. It supplies a want long felt by country printers, and is 
now in use in all parts of the country. 

The arm is made so that it will-fit tight on the top rim of the upper 
case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted in this arm in sucha 
manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over the lower case or either 
side of the upper case. 

The lampholder is made of the: best malleable iron, and is very 


strong. Fig2 


Price of Lamp Holder (Fig. 2.) without Lamp, 75c. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


617 & 619 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BRONZE POWDERS, JESSUP & MOORE. e 


Brocade, Gold, Silver, Composition and Metal Leaf. 


Sontere. ee eer it Paper Manufacturers, 


GEO. MEIER & CO., 
197 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE. BOOK AND NEWS PRINTING, 


The celebrated Bronzes of Guo. Meter & Co., are the best and cheap- M AN ILL A 5 HARDW ARE ; 
est now in the market, and bid defi to petition. It only needs 
a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly twenty- 
five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their 
agent in Philadelphia, R. 8. MENAMIN. 





AND 


WRAPPINC PAPERS, 
Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Litho- 


graphic Material constantly on hand. OF VARIOUS QUALITIES, ON HAND OR MADE TO ORDER AT SHORT NOTICE. 


The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply of the ee 
FINEST BRONZES, CASH PAID FOR RAGS, COTTON WASTE, &ev 
WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &., &e., we 
and can fill orders for any quantity at the shortest notice. 


GEO. MEIER & CoO., 
| P. 0; BOX HO. 0000, NEW YORE: Rag Warehouse, Nos. 526 and 528 East North Street, 


Factorres—Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria. PHILADELPHIA. 


A. M. COLLINS, SON & (0., 


Paper Warehouse, No, 27 North Sixth Street. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, 


FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


a os 


WaGEHOUsE: 


NO. 18 SOUTH SIXTH ST. AND NO. 9 DECATUR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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DEGENER & WEILER, 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


“Liberty” Proadle fod Printing Prossos. 


Highest Premium Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876; Gold Medal Exposition Internationales 
Paris, 1875 ; Manchester, 1875; Esposicion Internacional de Chile, 1875; Vienna 
Weltausstellung, 1873 5 Paris Exposition, 1867; London, 1862. 





OVER 6,500 SOLD. 


NEW SIZES AND REDUCED PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY.”’ 
. —Inside of Chase, 7x11, with Card Drop, $215....Fountain, $25.... 
A.— as 9x13, 250.... es TWacee 
. 3. — - 10x15, 300.... os 25.... 
4. — es 13x19, 400.... o Bacar 


Steam Fixtures for either size, $20. Three Chases, two seta of Roller Stocks, one Roller 
Mould, one Hand Roller, and two Wrenches go with each Press. 


Speed from 1,000 to 2,000 per hour. 


The “ LIBERTY” is the only treadle printing press in the world which sustained its reputation as a first-class machine, by maintaining 
its original parts and peculiar excellences, while other competitors have labored, and still labor, on imaginary and seeming “improvements,” 
making changes and alterations here and there, thus admitting the imperfections of their presses, and making it next to impossible for pur- 
chasers to obtain fitting duplicate parts in case of breakage and wear. With the “Liberty”’ an illustrated list accompanies each press, so that, 
in case of accident, exact fitting parts, of which a stock is constantly kept, can be furnished at once. During these many years the “ Liberty ” 
has steadily advanced in favor by its sterling qualities as a compact, durable, and simple machine, and maintaining all its original combinations, 
except the “ throw-off,” which has long been discarded by us as unnecessary and useless in treadle printing presses, although lately applied to 
other makes of printing machines (in no way built for its use), and which has been the main cause for 80 many repairs and alterations in them. 
First-class printers in every country in the world have pronounced the ‘‘ Liberty”’ the very best printing press in existence, on the ground of 
practical facilities, workmanship, and the quality of the material used in its manufacture. Whenever placed in competition with other machines, 
it has unhesitatingly been pronounced unequaled in every respect. It is the press for the good printer. The specimen printing executed on 
the “Liberty,” and exhibited at the Centennial Exhibition, far surpassed anything in the shape of printing turned out on any other machine in 
existence, as regards evenness of color, impression without indentation, and marvelous perfection in register. 


DECENER & WEILER, 23 Chambers St., New York. 





FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP. 


R, & MENAMIN, Proprietor, 


REAR OF 52 & 54 N. SIXTH ST. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


every besceipnion OF MACHINE WORK rrowpny exccoreo. 


PRINTERS’ WORK A SPECIALTY, 








ROTARY, ADAMS, CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REMOVED. REPAIRED, AND SET UP. 


R. W.HARTNETT, Superintendent. 
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REDUCED TO 25 CENTS PER POUND. ROLLERS CAST AT 30 CENTS PER POUND. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST COMPOSITION IN EXISTENCE. 


E¥Established i186c5,= 
+ : +] 
COMPOSED OF INDIA RUBBER, GELATINE, SACCHARINE, AND OHEMIOCALS. 


NO SHRINKING, NO CRACKING, NO RUNNING DOWN, MELTS READILY, POURS THIN , TOUGH & ELASTIC. 


DIRECTIONS SENT WITH EVERY PACKAGE. 


MANUFACTORY: 325 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


+ + 


| Ss INO AGENTS OUTSIDE OF PHILADELPHIA.« | 


TO PRI. 


JANUARY 1, 1877. 





NTERS. 


/ 


We have reduced the price of our standard ‘‘GLUE AND SYRUP” Composition to 


15 CENTS PER POUND, 


at which price we consider it to be the best Composition in the market. It must be used while fresh, and will not recast 
when worn out. 


To those who prefer to use a ‘‘ patent” Composition, we offer our ‘‘ NEW IMPROVED,” which will recast, 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER POUND. 


In ordering, state what kind you want, and on what kind of a press it is to be used, and if for ‘‘form” or “ distri- 
buting ” rollers. 


>» 


SAMUEL BINGHAWM’S SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition, 


31 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 



































aE PATENT oe 


Newspaper, Book and om 











Cut of Brass Galley, patent-lined, with a portion of the wood removed from side frame, showing manner of attaching side-lining. 


This Patent Galley is the strongest and most durable brass-lined Galley manufactured. The improvement consists in soldering a 
tongue of non-corrosive metal to the brass lining, letting the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is slotted), and fastening, at one 
and the same time, by means of the screws in the bottom of the Galley, the lining, side and brass bottom, making a Galley which presents, 
inside, a perfectly smooth side-surface; by this means dispensing with the heads of the screws in the side lining, which in the old-style 
Galleys sometimes project and make “pi.’’ There is also a strip of brass across the head of the Galley, that strengthens it, and prevents 
the head or sides from warping or becoming loose. 





BRASS GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 
Single Column, 33x23} inches inside ..+++++ $2 00 | Double Column, 6}x 23} inches inside 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 


6 x10 inches inside $2 00 | 12x18 inches inside 
83x13 2 50} 14x20 ss 
10 x16 nee Pee 3 00 | 15x22 “s 


BRASS MAIL-LIST GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 


10 x 22} inches inside, enclosed on all sides. ... 


ALL-BRASS GALLEYS. 


These All-brass Galleys are especially adapted for use in morning newspaper offices, as in many cases it is necessary to soak the type 
in hot lye, before distributing, in order to prevent its sticking together. Galleys made in part of wood would be ruined in a few days 
by such treatment, hence the necessity and economy in using galleys made wholly of brass. These All-brass Galleys are the most per- 
fect and strongest ever offered to the trade. 


Single Column, 34 x 23} inches inside 5 | Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside... 


All the Regular Sizes of Book, Job and Newspaper Galleys constantly on hand, 


SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 





te oe —_—_—_-—_ 


wd Ro <tEy 59.8 Ce ee, Se 
| Manufactured and for sale by R aed bee 4 515, SIT & 519 Minor Street, | 
-— SOM | ge. APN OLS) Re 














——FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS.—— 
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M, 8. BULELEY, J. G. DITMAN, 


J. G@ DITMAN & CoO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


PAPER, RAGS, AND ENVELOPES, 




















(CORNER OF JAYNE STREET,) 
“(LAauL8 ANAVE AO WANUOO) P 
“LS HLXIS HLOOS Pe ww Ze Cl 


PHILADELPHIA. 








30, 32 & 34 SOUTH SIATH ST., 
"VWIHaAIgaviina 





= = 


AGENTS FOR THE FOLLOWING PAPERS: 

A complete assortment always on hand, and odd sizes manufactured to order. 
L. L. BROWN PAPER CO’S LEDGER AND WRITING PAPERS. HURLBURT PAPER CO’S WRITING PAPERS, and FINE COLORED 
BYRON WESTON’S LINEN LEDGER PAPERS. AND WHITE BRISTOL BOARDS. 
TILESTON & HOLLINGSWORTH’S PLATE AND CHROMO PAPERS. | CROTON MILLS RULED PAPERS. 
A, H. HUBBARD & CO’S FINE COLORED AND GLAZED PAPERS. | ERIE MILLS RULED PAPERS. 
OWEN PAPER ©O’S FLAT AND RULED GOODS. HOWARD MILLS WRITING PAPFRS. 
PLATNER AND PORTER MANF’G CO’S FINE RULED PAPERS. CARSON & BROWN’S OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS FLAT AND RULED 
CRANE & CO’S BOND AND PARCHMENT PAPERS. GOODS. 
CAREW’S RULED AND #LAT PAPERS. CRANE BROS.’ BANK, LEDGER AND PURE LINEN LAID PAPERS. 
CRESCENT MILLS WRITING PAPERS. BIRD’S HARDWARE PAPER. 
WALSH CO’S BLUE WRITING PAPERS. ROCKDALE MILLS BOOK PAPERS. 
PARSONS PAPER CO’S COLORED AND ENVELOPE PAPERS. WISSAHICKON AND HANWELL MILLS BOOK PAPERS. 
SENECA MILLS BLUE AND WHITE WRITING PAPERS. PARKER’S COMMERCIAL, WHITE AND COLORED BLOTTING 
WHITING PAPER CO’S RULED AND FLAT PAPERS. PAPERS. 
COMMERCIAL SAFETY PAPER, FOR CHECKS AND NOTES. . RUSSELL’S ROLL AND FLAT MANILLAS. 
IRVING MILLS WRITING PAPERS. No. 2 MILLS WHITE AND COLORED BLOTTING PAPERS. 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY FILLED, AND SAMPLES FURNISHED. 
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GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


Black and Colored Printing Inks, 


VARNISHES, cic, 
OFFICE, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK—Established April, 1816, 


BLACK oe COLOR ED INKS. COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, @ Ib. $1, 2.00, 3. 00, 5 5. i | Carmine Ink, cosuw ceceeevceccees $l, 2.00 |, Ultramarine Blue 
Job Ink eer | Purple Ink,  < ‘07 vwdé oo elle 1.00, 1.50 | Green, poster. . aon al 
Adams or Power Pre 88 C ‘ut Ink... . T5e. "$1, 2.00 Lake, @ Ib . -++ $3, 5.00, 10.00 | Green, Fine Light a: nd Dark. 
Book and Fine Book Ink...... . .40c., 50c., T5e. | Fine Red, @ Ib......... -+ 00 $3, 5.00, 10.00 | Ye sliow, Lemon, De ep, or Orange 
Extra News Ink. pvebcebanes 30c. | Red, for paper. . =a a Saray 2, 2.50 for poste rs. 
News and Poster Ink...... .... 200. » 25c. | Red, for posters. . ‘ 50c., T5c., 8, ae Gold Size, Whit or Gold Color. . 
Printers’ Varnish . to $1.00 | Blue, for posters. .. ee 5 , 75c., $1 | Tints of all Shades a? 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, ® gal...$2 “50 to 3.50 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue. 2.00 Brown and Sienna Inks.... $1, 1. 


LITHOGRAPHIC INES AND VARNISHES. 
Lithographic Inks, # tb....$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish 0c. to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 
DIAGRAM INES BINDERS’ INES. 


Diagram Inks.............- cosecee $5.00, 3.00, 2.00, 1.00, T5c. Binders’ Gloss Drying Imk........0....c-cecececcesceees $3.00 


BINDERS’ GLOSS DRYING COLORED INKS MADE TO ORDER. 




















Ssetssre 
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PATENT GLOSSING MACHINE. 


PATENTED AUGUST 2ist, 1877. 


SINT (1S 
DALATRY 


FOR SIZING OR VARNISHING 
Plain or Printed Paper. 


- ——._ +a oe —___ 


This machine is adapted for Glossing either Printed or Lithographed Labels, Show Cards, &c., without the use of sizing and without dis- 
turbing the colors. The sheets are fed the same as on a cylinder press, and after passing between a drum and a varnishing roller are carried 
by tapes to the point of delivery, and placed in trays or other contrivance until they become dry. The speed of the machine depends upon the 
ability of the boys to feed and take away the sheets, but its capacity may be said to be one thousand sheets per hour. The machine is simple, 
durable, and economical. 


PRICE OF MACHINE, FOR SHEET 22x28, or less, 


$600 
“ rT 


“ 98x44, : - - 750 


Arrangements can be made for supplying a varnish that will pot discolor the paper and that will dry in a few hours 
For further particulars, respecting machine or varnish, address 


ALLEN, LANE & SCOTT, Patentees, 
233 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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‘HE BACKUS WATER 


POWER GIVEN FOR PRINTING PRESSES AND OTHER LIGHT MACHINERY 
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THE GENERAL POINTS OF EXCELLENCE MAY BE BRIEFLY SUMMARIZED, AS FOLLOWS: 


Ist. Nominal cost, convenience and great durability. 2d, Its noiseless running qualities. 
3d. Its availability—when shut off there is no waste, as occurs in ordinary steam boilers. 4th, Its safety and freedom from derangement. 


17-inch Motor, complete, $60 | 80-inch Motor (single), complete, $125 
22-inch *§ 6 - . 80 | 30-inch ‘ (double), 66 - 175 

CON NECTIONS.—The sizes of pipes and connections depend on the pressure of water and the amount of power required. Cannot lay 
down rules that will govern in all cases, except that the pipes should always be large enough to overcome the loss of power caused by friction 
of the water in passing through, thereby giving the fall amount of pressure, clear of drawbacks at the place of use. 


Full information as to best size of Motor to do special work, sent on receipt of application, stating name and size of each machine it is in- 
tended to run, and pressure of water at point of use, 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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CAMPBELL 
Printing Press and Manu ctr CO 


OFFICE, FACTORY, 


NO. 39 BEEKMAN . STREET, WYTHE AVE., HEWES AND PENN STS. 


NEW YORK. BROOKLYN, E. D. 


Campbell Two-Roller Job and Bool Press 





SECURED THE HIGHEST AWARD 


engage 


WOLLIGIHYG TWINNGLNG) Jnl Jt 


THE MOST CONVENIENT AND BEST PRESS IN THE MARKET. 


= @©§ —E— 


Campbell Country Press. 


THE ONLY COUNTRY PRESS WITH BOTH RACK AND SCREW AND TABLE DISTRIBUTION. THE BEST 
PRESS FOR COLOR WORK. THE REGISTER IS PERFECT. 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


— —__+s2ee%.— - 


ALL MACHINERY WARRANTED. 
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» POTTER, Ik., & CO.'S 








REDUCED 


PATENT STOP-CYLINDER PRESS. | RECULAR TWO-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. 
No. Rollers Cyl. Dist. | Size Bed Size Matter 
Size Bed Size Covering Price, extra. } No. Inside Bearers. Covered by Two Rollers. Price 


Inside Bearers. Matter, entire form, 17x21 inches. 13x17 inches. $800 
24x30 inches. 20x25 inches. $2,600 $200 20x25  « 15x20 «* 1,000 


00 

25x35“ 21x30“ 3,000 215 0 a1x37 16x22 1.160 
1 
2 


= 


29x42 24x37 3,500 24x30 20x25 1,250 
32x48 27x43 4,000 25x35 21x30 1,500 
34x50 20x65 4,600 23 29x42 24x37 1,800 
36x52 31x47 6 5,000 3 2x46 o7x4l 2,100 
38x55 33x50 6 5,250 , 33x50 28x45 2,300 
ate cues . ame | 5, 36x52 81x47 2,400 

Automatic, Double and Treble Rolling, $175 extra. 6 40x54 96x49 2,700 


in ee nme 
PATENT IMPROVED FOUR-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. | TWO-ROLLER COUNTRY CYLINDER PRESS. 
we wl “on Price. ey | RACK AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 


‘ ee Size Bud. Price. 
24x30 inches. 20x25 inches. $1,850 $215 No. , Inside Bearers. Size Matter. Size Sheet. Hand Pwr. 


25x35“ 21x30 “ 2,200 230 | 32x46 inches. 27x42 inches, 29x44 inches. $1,400 
29x42 24x37 “ 2,600 245 33x50 “ 98x45 * 30x47 1,600 
32x46 27x41“ 3,000 260 Steam Power, $50 extra. 


34x50 20x45 =“ 3,300 275 
mmm 
me 


| TWO-ROLLER COUNTRY CYLINDER PRESS. 
PATENT IMPROVED TWO-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. | ounnn = enon. 
Size Bed Size Matter Covered Delivery Size Bed. Price. 
He. Inside Bearers. by Two Rollers. Price. — No. Inside Bearers. Size Matter. Size Sheet. Hand Pwr. 
apes extra. ‘ 
17x21 inches. 18x17 inches. $1,000 $200 31x46 inches. 26x42 inches. 28x44 inches. $1,060 
20x25 15x20 « 32x46 “ 27x42“ 2x44" 1,300 


1 1250 200 ‘ oe o 
21x27 16x22 1,450 200 33x50 * 28x45 30x47 1,400 


24x30 20x25 1,560 200 | Steam Power, $50 extra. 

25x35 21x30 1,850 200 «| 

a ee an 250 PATENT LITHOCRAPHIC STOP CYLINDER PRESSES. 
34x50 29x45 2,750 250 | No. Size Stone. Size Design. Rollers, Price. 
36x52 31x47 3,000 215 | 24x32 22x30 6 $4,000 
40x54 36x49 3,300 275 | 28x40 26x38 6 4,500 
40x60 36x55 3,500 300 OTHER SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


aoorewnesoS | 
*« 


—__+.. 


OCTOBER, 1876. OFFICE, 12 & 14 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORE. 


























